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In these days the usual roles of militarist and pacifist were curiously
inverted. The advocates of a spirited foreign policy were all for
peace and prudence ; the pacifists and little-Englanders were prepared
to take any risk to abate the savage tyranny of the Turk. The Liberal
Westminster Gazette observed that there was no peace at any price
party, only different parties which disapproved of each other's wars.
In October, after the Constantinople massacres, Mr, Gladstone made
a final appeal for the Armenians in what proved to be the last of
his public speeches, but this had only the unexpected effect of pre-
cipitating the resignation of Rosebcry from the leadership of the
Liberal party. Rosebery had many other reasons, but it seemed to
him the last straw that the illustrious retired leader should be advocat-
ing a policy which the late Liberal Government when in office had
declined as too dangerous.
3
Jhe Salisbury Government was by this time in a sea of other
troubles which forbade its playing a lone hand in the Near-East,
In December, 1895, there had flared up suddenly a serious crisis with
the United States on a seemingly trivial dispute about the boundary
between Venezuela and British Guiana. In the previous April the
Venezuelan authorities had arrested two British inspectors of police,
on the ground that they were exercising their functions outside the
British boundary, but had released them on the remonstrance of the
British Government Expecting a demand for an indemnity the
Venezuelans appealed to Washington and succeeded in persuading
President Cleveland that Great Britain was throwing ,a challenge to
the Monroe doctrine, and questioning the prerogatives of the United
States. The President thereupon sent a peremptory dispatch to the
British Government reminding them of die Monroe doctrine, and
demanding that the affair be submitted to arbitration. Salisbury,
who always had great difficulty in understanding the American
doctrine, was unfeignedly astonished, and in his reply declining this
proposal reminded the American Secretary of State that the British
colony was in existence long before the famous doctrine was heard
of. To this the President retorted with a message to Congress which
was little, if at all, short of an ultimatum. " It will in my opinion,"
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